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(54) Title: A UNIVERSAL TACTILE FEEDBACK SYSTEM FOR COMPUTER VIDEO 
(57) Abstract 

A universal tactile feedback system for 
comptuer and video game systems is disclosed 
which provides real time tactile feedback to 
enhance a user's experience while interacting 
with a computer/video game or simulation. The 
system includes a microcontroller based circuit 
that can operate in either a host-independent or 
a host-dependent mode. The host-independent 
mode is responsive to an audio signal which 
is typically generated by a computer or video 
game system while it is executing a game or 
simulation. In real time, the audio signal is 
pre-processed, digitally sampled, and digitally 
post-processed. The digital post-processing 
utilizes an algorithm with reprogrammable pa- 
rametcrs that can be uniquely set for any given 
game or simulation. After the audio signal is 
processed, the results are used to generate mul- 
tiple independent control signals for multiple 
independent tactile sensation generators. Each 
control signal causes a tactile sensation genera- 

tor to produce tactile sensations corresponding L ^ 

-node is directly responsive t0 con.ro, commands 
processed and then used to genera* multiple inde^enTconSol 11^1.^^^ S ' mU J a,i ° n - "H** C ° nlro1 COmmand5 are 
urable parameters controlling the operation of the system a* ^reprommmiofe in X ^J*"" taC " ,C Sensa,ion orators. All reconfig 
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the real t.me function of the system. The system's vJtom^"^^^*^ dunr * wi,hout substantially interring 
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(54) rule: A UNIVERSAL. TACTILE FEEDBACK SYSTEM FOr' COMPUTE VIDEO GAMES AND SIMULATIONS 

(57) Abstract 

A universal tactile feedback system for 
comptuer and video game systems which provides 
real time tactile feedback. The system includes a 
microcontroller based circuit that can operate in 
either a host-independent or a host-dependent 
mode. The host-independent mode is responsive to 
an audio signal which is typically generated by a 
computer while it is executing a game. The digital 
post-processing utilizes an algorithm with 
reprogrammable parameters that can be uniquely 
set for any given game or simulation. After the 
audio signal is processed, the results are used to 
generate multiple independent control signals for 
multiple independent tactile sensation generators 
(5.0. 520. 530. 54a 535, 545. 550. SoO.^T^ 
585. 595 and 598). Alternatively, the host- 
dependent mode is directly responsive to control 
commands generated by a computer while it is 
executing a game. All reconfigurable parameters 
are reprogrammable in real time by sending a 
communication to the controller (110) via any 
typical digital I/O port. The system's tactile 
sensation generators include independent groups 
of one or more actuators that are embedded within 
or attached to various devices. 
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A UNIVERSAl TACTH E FEEDBACK SYSTEM FOR com p uter vinFO RAMES amp s.miji nr,^ 

This application derives its priority from U.S. Patent Application Serial Number 08/935,762 filed on 9/23/97. 

FIELD OF TH F INVENTION 

This invention relates to a tactile feedback system for computer and video game systems and. more particularly to 
e umversal tactile feedback system for computer and video game systems which provides real time tactile feedback to 
enhance a user's experience while interacting with a computer/video game or simulation. 

' BACKGROUND OF THF niSPl Q^ ipp, 

With the advent of low cost microprocessors and the explosive growth of the PC industry, electronic gaming has 
prol.fer.ted at a blinding rate. Games and simulations are now executed, in homes and arcades, on a vast array of avai.ab.e 
hardware performs, where each hardware platform yields its own unique combination of complexity, and fidelity and cos. 
Dependmg on a given hardware implementation, game players may have many different types of control input devices at 
the.r d.sposal that are used to interact with a game or simulation. For examp.e. driving games and simulations may use any 
& combmafon of control input devices such as steering wheels, gear shifters, and gas/brake/clutch pedal units. Flight games 
and emulations may use any combination of contro. input devices such as throttles, weapons controllers, joysticks rudder 
pedals, and fl.ght yolks. Firs, person perspective action games may use any combination of joystick, mouse, or 3D control In 
most cases, a person playing a game or simulation is sitting in a seat of some kind while interacting with the hardware control 
input devices. 

•n order for tactile sensation to be effectively implemented by a modern electronic gaming system, where there are 
so many -consistencies between various hardware systems and their software applications, an entirely new approach is 
necessary. ,n order to be most effective, a gaming or simulation system must be able to provide the i.lusion that all of the 
evauable disparate contro. input devices tha, control a given simu.ation are each part of a unified whole, and that they are no, 
-dependent, physically disconnected devices. This is necessary to suspend the disbe.ief of the person who is interacting 
with the game or simulation system. 

Due to the current and future countless implementations of computer based video game and simu.ation systems 
and due to the continually expanding .ibrary of game and simu.ation applications that can be executed on such systems a' 
need ex.sts ,n the an for a truly universal tactile feedback system that can .unction without regard to the specific apparatus 
.m P ,ementat,on. or applicat.on of any given system. Furthermore, a need exists in the art for a universal system that can ' 
accommodate current.y existing and future contro. input devices, via simple and inexpensive tactile feedback actuators, tha, 

Is AddV T C,ed 10 " embedded ^ d6ViCeS - ,ha ' ,h6Se diSPar3te deVi " S beC °™ P" °< • 

who.e. AddmonaHy. a need exists in the art for a universe, system that wi.l function both with and without support by the host 

g m,ng apparatus, achieving said functionality by imp.ementing both a reprogrammab.e audio analysis function, and /or a 
r^tr ^ MOre ° d ^ ** 3 — unit, tha, is no, based on a ,w 

Zo7 ZT> 77 such th8t vehie,e b8sed 9ames 8nd simu,a,ions can be ™ ^ ^ «* 

T nerlr h J 7 98mi " 9 '""^ Fimherm ° re ' ° ^ ,he " 8 

Thorilt b h " 9amCS V6hiC,e b8S6d 9ameS bC ™* »«H -ith and 

2 th 11 ' 98mi " 9 8PP8f8tUS ' F,n8 " V - 8 n6ed 6XiStS in ^ 8 " '« 8 ««— ' Redback system, such 

ZlnZe " VerM,i ' e ' ineXP8nSiVC ' re,i8ble< ' i9htWei9N ' q ° ie1 ' ^Programmable, and 

Produce ,a« C ,° T 'I " ' ^ ~° n '° ,n "°*~ 8 ™»* feedb ° ck —"9 unit tha, can 

I an8 ' VSiS 8nd/0f ^^^^ *~ di ^ 8 ' s i9 na, no, necessari.y being specific 

6 ™: ^ 8 COntr0 ' <0f 8 ~, order to represent tactile senslions 

a 0 Th 8 C ° mPU,er 9ene ' 8ted 98mC ° f SimU,8,i0n - SUCh tha< «- sea, fee.s this 

n air ,aC, " e ' eedbaCk tV SUCh 8 SVS,em ,Unh6r enha " CeS «* beli - bi,i 'V o» the simu.ation. „ is 

1 re 7 TT 0bieC,iVC °' ^ PreS6nt inVemi ° n ,0 imP ' emem ,8Cti,e ™« « • «" stained unit. 

21 e ° ,aCt " e ,€edb8Ck 8C,U8,0fS 8fe 6mbedded inSidC 9 Semi " fi9id S8a,ed «™ «« unit is 

portage. I.ghtwe.ght and cuie, and can fi, in a.most any chair and function wi,h almost any app.ication. 
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FIG. 10 depicts a flow chart of a method for generating control signals for tactile sensation generators under a host 

independent and host dependent modes of operation; 
FIG. 11 is a flow chart for the method of post-processing the audio signals; 

FIG. 12 is flow chart of a method for processing raw audio signals with a plurality of audio analysis parameters; 

FIG. 13 is a flow chart of a method of postprocessing the direct control signal; 

FIG. 14 is a flow chart of a method for generating control signals for tactile sensation generators; 

FIG. 15 is a block diagram illustrating the relationship between the digital control signal table, device specific power 

output parameters table and the PWM control signal table; 
FIG. 1/6 is a flow ch8rt of the batch data transmission method; 

FIG. 17 is a flow chart of a "no user intervention- method to trigger the batch data transmission method; 

FIG. 18 is a flow chart of a "user intervention- method to trigger the batch data transmission method; 

FIG. 19 is a flow chart of a host-independent audio analysis calibration method; 

FIG. 20 is a flow chart that illustrates a method of activating LEDs via a multiplexing method; 

FIG. 21 is a flow chart that illustrates a method of reading hardware switches via a multiplexing method; 

FIG. 22 is a circuit diagram of the LED display of FIG. 23; 

FIG. 23 is an illustration of a LED display with the circuit of FIG. 22; 

FIG. 24 is an illustration of the user input switches on the tactile feedback controller; 

FIG. 25 is a functional block diagram of both the multiple independent PWM control signal generation component 

and the PWM outputs of the present system; 
FIG. 26A depicts the first of four common control input device hardware suites; 
FIG. 268 depicts a second of four control input device hardware suites; 
FIG. 26C depicts a third of four control input device hardware suites; 
FIG. 26D depicts a fourth of four common control input device, hardware suites; 
FIG. 27A illustrates a tactile feedback seating unit with six actuators; 

FIG. 27B illustrates the tactile sensation actuators that are embedded within the tactile feedback seating unit; 
FIG. 27C illustrates a tactile feedback seating unit with eight actuators; 
FIG. 28A is a diagram of a chest tactile sensation generator; 
FIG. 28B is a diagram of a chest tactile sensation generator; 
FIG. 28C is a diagram of a chest tactile sensation generator; 

FIG. 29A illustrates a DC motor which has an offset weight on its shaft, in a side view; 
FIG. 298 illustrates a DC motor which has an offset weight on its shaft, in a front view; 
FIG. 29C illustrates a DC motor in a housing, in a side view; 
^ FIG. 29D illustrates a DC motor in a housing, in a front view; 
FIG. 29E illustrates a solenoid in a housing, in a side view; 

FIG. 30A illustrates the housing having an attachment means of a two-sided adhesive strip; 
FIG. 30B illustrates the housing having an attachment means of two corresponding halves of hook and loop 
fasteners; 

FIG. 30C illustrates a hook and loop fastening means affected upon a strap; 

FIG. 31A is a rear side view of a center-mounted throttle; 

FIG. 3TB is a top down view of a center-mounted throttle, 

FIG. 31C depicts a throttle tactile sensation generator; 

FIG. 3 ID is a top down view of the apparatus of FIG. 31C; 

FIG. 31E is a rear side view of a side-mounted throttle; 

FIG. 31 F is a top down view of a side-mounted throttle ; 

FIG. 31G depicts a throttle tactile sensation generator; 

FIG. 31H is a top down view of the apparatus of FIG. 31G; 

FIG. 32A is a rear side view of a joystick; 

FIG. 32B is a top down view of a joystick; 

FIG. 32C is a rear side view of a joystick, with a tactile sensation actuator attached to its shaft; 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

FIG. 1 depicts e high level block diagram of a tactile feedback system 100 interfacing with a computer system or 
video game console 102 (hereinafter host computer). The host computer 102 is connected to the tactile feedback system 100 
by electrical connections 103 and 104 which may carry analog or digital signals respectively. In fact, signals from the host 
computer can be passed to the tactile feedback system using other types of communication channels 106, e.g.. channels that 
employ infrared radiation, radio wave or sound wave. If these communication channels are used, then the corresponding 
receivers must be implemented on the tactile feedback system, e.g.. RF receiver. IR receiver or a microphone. 

Thus, it should be understood that the configuration of having the host computer 102 coupled to the tactile feedback 
system 100 is only illustrative and the present invention is not so limited. Namely, the host computer 102 can be 
implemented as any device that is capable of sending the necessary control signals, such that the tactile feedback system is 
capable of operating one or more tactile sensation generators (e.g.. a gaming console with integrated tactile feedback 
controller functionality). 

The tactile feedback system 100 comprises a tactile feedback controller 1 10 and one or more tactile sensation 
generators 120. In the preferred embodiment, the tactile feedback controller 1 10 is connected by power distribution cables 
116 to multiple independent tactile sensation generators 120, However, the present invention can be modified such that only 
control signals are forwarded to the tactile sensation generators, where each generator is able to be activated under its own 
power source. 

The tactile feedback controller 1 10 comprises a host independent portion 1 12 and a host dependent portion 114. 
Namely, the host-independent portion allows the tactile feedback controller 110 to interpret the audio signals from a video 
game to generate the control signals for the tactile sensation generators. Under this mode of operation, the tactile feedback 
controller is able to use the audio signals to properly decipher the actions of the video game, independent of any control 
signals from the video game. 

In contrast, the host-dependent portion allows the tactile feedback controller 1 10 to receive and process the control 
signals from a host computer 102 to generate the control signals for the tactile sensation generators. Namely, the control 
25 signals from the host computer 102 is designed specifically for the tactile feedback system. 

In the preferred embodiment, electrical connection 103 represents the audio cable (stereo or mono) that carries the 
analog audio signal produced by the host computer 102. More specifically, the host computer 102 has one of its audio output 
pons. e.g.. an amplified or line-.evel 1/8 inch stereo output connector, connected via line 103 to an input port 1 18 of the tactile 
feedback controller 110. 

Similarly, electrical connection 104 represents a cable that carries the digital signal produced by the host computer 
102 to an input port 1 19 of the tactile feedback controller 110. In this preferred embodiment, the digital cable 104 is a parallel 
cable, e.g.. a DB25 to DB25 'straight through" male to male cable. However, i, should be understood that the present 
mvention can be implemented with any type of digital cables, port configurations and various other transmission protocols 
(such as RS-232 DB9 serial or USB universal serial bus. PCMCIA card connector and cab.e. coaxial cable, and the like). 

Furthermore, a pass through port 1 17 is coupled to port 1 19 to allow the signals carried on the electrical connection 
104 ,o pass through port 119. This pass through port allows multiple tactile feedback controllers 1 10 to be daisy chained to 
support add„iona. tacti.e sensation generators. This pass through port also serves to pass non-tactile sensation related 
signals to other peripherals, e.g., a printer. 

In the preferred embodiment, twelve (12) pins on the electrical connection 104 are employed to communicate with 
the tact.le feedback controller 1 10. Namely, the present invention employs a 17-bi, bus for communication with a 
commun.cation forma, having a 4-bit control word and an 8-bit data word. Throughout this disclosure, the physical locations 
for the 4-b„ control word and 8-bit data word on line 104 are referred to as PORT A and PORT B. respectively. 

It should be understood that although the present invention employs a 12-bit bus for communication, buses of any 
s.re can be .mp.emented. Genera.ly. the selection of a communication protocol and bus size is governed by the requirements 
of a part,cular application. For example, a more powerful microcontroller may have sufficient I/O pins to allow a 
communication format greater than 12 bits. 

Furthermore, bi-directional communication can also be implemented between the host computer 102 and the tactile 
feedback controller 1 10. Such bi-directional communication would allow the tactile feedback controller 1 10 the ability to 
transmit internal status, verification and operating data to the host computer system 102. 
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TTL circuit lines to the transistor switch circuits 350, to drive one or more tactile sensation generators 120 that are connected 
to the tactile feedback controller 110. 

Additionally, a display 370 (20 LEDs) is coupled to the microcontroller 320 for providing a visual aid to a user who is 
performing a configuration function or who is simply monitoring the status of the tactile feedback controller 110. More 
5 specifically, the display allows the user to see the internal activity of the tactile feedback controller 1 10. by activating the LEDs 
in a manner that illustrates the status of many different types of information. This information may include real time audio 
sampling data, real time audio analysis data, direct digital signal control data, and various parameters that control aspects of 
the tactile feedback generated by the tactile feedback controller 1 10. Although the preferred embodiment has implemented 
this display as ! a horizontal strip of 20 rectangular LEDs, this display can be implemented in many different ways or not at all. 
10 For example, an alphanumeric liquid crystal display (LCD) having two (2) display lines of 1 2 characters can be used 

to display a parameter name on the first LCD display line, and the parameter s numerical value on the second LCD display 
line, followed by some unit label (e.g.. seconds, percent, amplification, reduction, and the like, as necessary). Furthermore 
simple messages such as "YES", "NO", and other words can also be displayed on such an alphanumeric display, when 
appropriate. 

15 Finally, tactile feedback controller 110 further incorporates a plurality of switches 360. which include a mode select 

switch, a function select switch, and a rotary encoder switch. The functions of these switches ere described in greater detail 
below. Although the present invention utilizes three hardware switches, those skilled in the art will realized that any number 
of switches, or no switches at all. can be implemented in the present invention. 

FIG. 4 depicts a block diagram of the audio signal preprocessing section 310. The audio signal preprocessing 
section 310 comprises a front end circuit 410. a variable gain preamplifier 420. and three separate audio filters/buffers 430- 
450. 

More specifically, a stereo audio signal from the host computer 102 enters the front-end circuit 410 within which the 
stereo audio signal is combined into a composite signal. Namely, host computer 102 sends an audio signal via audio cable 
103. compns.ng a left audio channel and a right audio channel. The front end circuit 410 contains a mixer for combining both 
channels of a stereophonic audio signal to form a composite audio signal, a high pass filter for .imiting noise tha, is below the 
aud,o band. e.g.. lower than 20 Hz. and a diode signal limiter for limiting (clipping) the amplitude of the input signal to protect 
the audio signal preprocessing section 310 from overly powerful audio signal inputs. 
A detail circuit diagram of the front end circuit 410 is depicted in FIG. 5. 

The output from the front end circuit 410 then enters a variable gain preamplifier 420. The variable gain preamplifier 
420 establ.shes the dynamic range of the analog audio signal preprocessing section 310. Namely, the tactile feedback 
controls 1 10 provides the use, with a calibration knob tha, varies the resistance provided by a potentiometer, which in turn 
determ,nes the gain of the variable gain preamplifier 420. For example, if the gain of the variabie gain preamplifier 420 is set' 
too h,gh. the audio signal has a tendency to saturate and. consequently, the usefulness of the audio signal is compromised 
Alternately, if the gain of the variable gain preamplifier 420 is set too low. the audio signa. does not have sufficient dynamic 
range to provide useful d ate to the host-independent section 1 1 2. A derail circuit diagram of the variab,e gain preamplifier 
420 is depicted in FIG. 6. 

FIG. 6 illustrates a switch SW5 to address audio output signal of different strengths. Namely, a host compute, 102 
may typ.ca.ly produce an audio signal in two different types of audio output signal strengths, i.e.. amp.ified "speaker" outputs 
and non-amplified line .eve," outputs. Most audio output cards allow a computer user to se.ec, a signal strength that is 
optima, for h,s or her audio equipment. However, o.der audio output cards often provided only amplified audio output signal 
strength on a single connector. Amp.ified "speaker" audio output typically provides 4 wans of amplification at 8 ohms 
resistance ln cases where the host computer 102 onhy has one audio output jack, the single output can be split via a readily 
av„U.ble Y-type adapter ,ha, will provide two output jacks from the single pre-existing jack. Thus, the Y-adapter provides one 
connector for the user's speakers, and a second connector for the user to couple the host computer to the tactile feedback 
controller 110. 

The second type of audio output signal strength is no^amplified "line level" audio output, which is commonly used 
by stereo equ.pment. This audio output signa. strength is typically mean, for an externa, stereo amplifier, such that the audio 
output of the host computer 102 can be broadcast from the user's home stereo system Simi.ar.y. the .ine .eve. output jack 
can also be split, when necessary, with a Y-type adapter. 
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is depressed by the user during the power on reset sequence. In fact, the stored demonstration in the ROM can a.so be used 
as a manufacturing test to verify newly manufactured tactile feedback controllers. By implementing a predetermined 
sequence that is designed to exercise all features of the tactile feedback control.er and to activate every available tacti.e 
sensanon generators, the demonstration sequence can be used to detect malfunction. The demonstration lasts 
5 approximately 90 seconds. 

Returning to step 1030. method 1000 queries whether a configuration command is detected. More specifically in 
the present mvention. configuration commands are provided in the form of a batch data transmission Batch data 
transmissions carry data that al.ows various operationa. parameters of the system to be reconfigured in real time These 
batch data transmissions begin with a murti-stage trigger (code), which alternatively strobes back and forth between two 
10 predetermined va,ues. If the data present on the input ports of the tacti.e feedback contro.ler 1 10 is identified as a trigger 

strobe for a batch data transmission, then method 1000 proceeds to step 1035 where the configuration commands/data within 
the batch data transmission are executed. Examples of functions that can be executed at this step include: 1) changing 
d,s P .ay modes of various interna, variables on the LED display (See Appendix A for a list of such display modes). 2, setting 
vanous tactile sensation generator power output parameters, and 3) setting any of the audio postprocessing parameters at 

1065 ' 0nCe 8 " "^-tion comma "OS/data are serviced by the tacti.e feedback controller 110 
method 1000 proceeds to step 1040. 

th*n m J7ir°' me,h ° d 1000 qU6rieS Whe,h<!r h ° St d6Pendent m ° de " Se,6C,?d - " ,he ^ is answered, 
then method 1000 proceeds «o step 1065, where audio signal postprocessing is executed, .f the query is affirmative.y 

answered, then method 1000 proceeds to step 1050. where method 1000 determines if digital contro. is active 

h- • rT v,ifthe,8c,i,e '^ 

• *e d.g.ta. eud.o post processing procedure. If the tacti.e feedback system is not set in the host-independent audio analysis 
mode, then the system is in the host-dependent direct control mode by default. 

re« t hi r 1050 ' meth ° d 1000 qUCrieS WhC,her di9it< " ""^ haS b€6n Pfevi0US 'V «*«•«• 'he las. power on 
reset. Name.y, method 1000 determines if a specific start code has been received a, PORT A and P.ORT B. The specific start 
code ,nd,ca,es that a software app.ication on the host computer 102 is attempting to send digfcal signals to the tacti.e 
eedbac controller 110. More importantly, the initial reception of this start code would have initialized the host dependent 

I" tr" I 7? ,eedb8Ck COmr ° flef 1 ia ini,i8 ' i28,i0n P ' aCeS h ° St deP6 " dent 1 1 « * e-*»on to 

Zo h ° St COmPU,er COdC " CmP,0Ved ,0 ke6P the «*« — ' from 

~ c r; 9 to da T ,he p8r8,,e ' p,imer pon bus tuax mav not be imcnded ,or - «— — — ™ 

Z ZTT ,h8n ,8C,i,e ' eedbaCk e0mf0 " erS 1 10 d8iSV CHained ^ «» °- -ch as printers 

tape bac up dr.ves. portab.e SCSI devices, and so on. I, the query is affirmative.y answered, i.e.. direct digital contro. was 

tzz::™- r od 1000 proceeds to step ,o6 ° where d,>ect — —° >* — ~ 

•s negat.veiy answered, method 1000 proceeds to step 1055. 

orooress T ^ ^ * ™ ^ ^ and ~ hether "«««»«ion is present.y in 

helsTcom T " " P0SSib ' e ,h8t a ' th0U9h ^ d€Pendent 1 M iS "« " ~—" » — « -n-o, signals from 

The L T "7 ' S the " StCP 1055 » -P T0». in other words, method 1000 checks 

dil 7 T fr ° m ^ di9i,a ' ^ — — « ^determined initiation and reset code. If so d re C 

dependent TT- ^ 1055 """^ " ^ ** "» °< 

means- pZTe * "uT T ^ ^ * ^ " ™ °" «" *»* P °" S * ^ ^ 

22^7 T P ° rtS dat8 ' " reSP ° ndin9 10 h8rdW8fe interfUDtS « d °V «- microcon.ro.le 320 > 

77 of ,he M This po,,ing — — « oc-, , m JZ 

vhbi Digital control signal data is missed. 
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.n step 1070. method 1000 receives either postprocessed audio signa.s from step ,065 or postprocessed direct 
d.g,ta, ,gna.s f f om step 1060. Using these postprocessed signa.s. method 1000 generates the necessary an d approprl 
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sounds to be preempiified, such that the velocity or engine activity cue can be translated into useful tactile feedback, while not 
affecting louder sounds in the same manner. These two steps operate by comparing the current calculated audio result, 
either bass signal, midrange signal, or treble signal to its appropriate PRE AMP QUALIFIER. If any given calculated audio 
result is higher than its appropriate PRE AMP QUALIFIER, the calculated audio result is disqualified for preempiification, and its 
PREAMP MULTIPLIER is not implemented. However, if any given calculated audio result is lower than its appropriate 
PRE AMP QUALIFIER, the calculated audio result is qualified for preamplification, and therefore multiplied (e.g., amplified) by 
its PREAMP MULTIPLIER. The result of this calculation cannot be larger than the PREAMP QUALIFIER value that qualified the 
multiplication in the first place. If the result of this calculation is larger than the PREAMP QUALIFIER value, the result is set 
equal to the PRE AMP QUALIFIER value. This eliminates the possibility that quiet sounds will become over amplified. 

In step 1240, the next parameter is the EQUALIZER. This step allows a current calculated audio result to be reduced 
or amplified, e.g.. equalized, by some factor. Specifically, the equalizer provides for effectively multiplying any given 
calculated audio result by any number between 0.00 and 8.00. with 0.03 increments. This yields approx. 32 levels of 
reduction from 0% to 97% of the original value in approximately 3% steps (e.g., multiplying any given calculated audio result 
by any number between 0.00 and 0,97). This also yields approx. 265 levels of amplification from 103% to approximately 
800% of the original value in approximately 3% steps (e.g.. multiplying any given calculated audio result by any number 
between 1.03 and 8.00 in 0.03 steps). Although this equalizer range is very effective, the present invention is not limited by 
any default values or how this function is mathematically or otherwise implemented, and/or to the resolution and limits of 
such calculations. 

In step 1250, the next parameter is MAXIMUM, This parameter limits the result of the EQUALIZER multiplication 
result to some highest allowed value, or maximum, e.g., no higher than 75% of the maximum level. The MAXIMUM 
parameter limits high equalization results when relatively high amplitude signals are generated by the host computer 102. 
The MAXIMUM parameter is useful when high equalization values are used, and affected upon high amplitude audio signals. 

In step 1260, the next parameter is the RISE RATE. This parameter establishes a maximum allowable rise rate 
between two sequential audio samples. If the difference between a current digital audio sample and its corresponding prior 
sample is a positive value that exceeds the RISE RATE parameter, e.g., a value corresponding from 20 ms. to 2 seconds, then 
the RISE RATE parameter is added to the prior of the two sequential samples, and the result is used in place of the most 
recent calculated audio result, thereby effectively yielding a reduced rise rate, in accordance with the RISE RATE parameter. 

In step 1270, the next parameter is the DECAY RATE. This parameter establishes a maximum allowable decay rate 
between two sequential audio samples. If the difference between a prior digital audio sample and its corresponding current 
sample is a positive value that exceeds the DECAY RATE parameter, then the DECAY RATE parameter is subtracted from the 
prior of the two sequential samples, and this result is used in place of the most recent calculated audio result, thereby 
effectively yielding a reduced decay rate, in accordance with the DECAY RATE parameter. 

In steps 1280-1294, the last four parameters function together to provide a means of interpreting various audio 
amplitude inducing simulated events, and subsequently generating an appropriately strong tactile response. Essentially, it is 
very important to recognize abrupt increases in audio amplitude over some number of sequential digital audio samples. In 
games or simulations, any number of generally traumatic events can occur that will require a very powerful response by the 
tactile feedback controller 110 when it is operating in its host-independent audio analysis mode. For example, a simulated car 
being driven by the simulation user may bump another simulated car, or crash into a simulated object at a high velocity. 
Likewise, a simulated enemy missile or other simulated offensive/defensive weapon may strike a simulated vehicle being 
piloted by the simulation user. These types of simulated events, and others like them, are typically accompanied by an abrupt 
and varied rise in the amplitude of some appropriately provided sound effect (hereafter referred to as a 'crash" event). 
However, this rise in audio amplitude may not inherently have enough power, anti/or may not lest long enough, to cause a 
powerfully appropriate tactile feedback event to match the simulated event. 

In order to rectify this shortcoming, in steps 1280 and 1290 the next two parameters, CRASH MAGNITUDE and 
CRASH TIME SPAN, together allow the combined magnitude and time span of an abrupt rise in the digitally sampled audio to 
generate a "crash- response. The tactile feedback resulting from this "crash" response is then controlled by the last two 
parameters in step 1292 and 1294. CRASH HOLD and CRASH FADE OUT. The CRASH MAGNITUDE parameter establishes the 
minimum rise in sampled audio amplitude that will qualify as a "crash" event. The CRASH TIME SPAN parameter establishes 
the maximum time allowed for an acceptable CRASH MAGNITUDE rise to develop. For example, these parameters may look 
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designated as PORT A, PORT B, or their respective equivalents. Thus, the preferred embodiment is only an illustrative 
approach, as communication bus of different sizes and types can be employed. 

The device vaiues physically implemented by any single tactile feedback controller 1 10 are generally limited to the 
number of I/O pins that are provided for Pulse Width Modulation <PWM| control signal output. Therefore, it is likely that the 
range of possible device values transmitted over PORT A may outnumber any given single implementation of PWM control 
signal generation output pins. In the present preferred embodiment, the microcontroller 320 has 8 I/O pins designated as 
control signal output pins. 

Although the current 4-bit PORT A is permitted to transmit up to 16 different device pointer, values, the 
microcontroller 320 can only provide 8 I/O pins. As a result, it is entirely possible for a transmitted PORT A device value to 
designate a specific device that is not physically implemented by any given tactile feedback controller 110 that may receive 
that device value. In such cases, that specific control signal is ignored by each tactile feedback controller 1 10 for which that 
signal is invalid. 

The present invention is designed in such a way that many tactile feedback controller 1 10 can be daisy chained 
together, by providing a pass-through parallel port 1 17 on each controller. In this manner, each and every tactile feedback 
controller 110 connected to the same communication bus will receive the same control signal, including the same device 
pointer value. However, each tactile feedback controller 110 may control a completely different and independent set of tactile 
sensation generators, by only responding to some subset of the possible device pointer values that it may receive. Tactile 
sensation generator hardware that is connected to one tactile feedback controller 1 10 may not be present on another 
controller. Each microcontroller 320 has some limited number of available I/O pins that individually control the transistor 
switch circuits 350 that subsequently power some configuration of multiple independent tactile sensation generators 120. 
Therefore, different tactile feedback controllers 1 10 can be designed to respond to some subset of the possible device pointer 
codes that it may receive. If a device pointer value is received that is not implemented by a specific tactile feedback controller 
1 10, then that device pointer and its accompanying activity value will be ignored by that specific controller. 

Returning to FIG. 13, method 1060 starts in step 1305 and proceeds to step 1310 where method 1060 queries 
whether the received PORT A device value is valid in view of the current specific hardware implementation. If the query is 
negatively answered, i.e.. if the PORT A device value is not valid for the specific hardware implementation, then method 
proceeds to step 1320 where the entire digital control signal is ignored. If the query is affirmatively answered, i.e., if the PORT 
A device value is valid for the current specific hardware implementation, method 1060 proceeds to step 1330. where the 
PORT A device value is accepted as a valid device pointer. 

In step 1340, the PORT B value is then accepted as the device activity value (for the device that is pointed to by 
PORT A). Method 1060 then ends in step 1345 or returns to step 1070 of FIG. 10. where control signals for the tactile 
sensation generators 120 are generated. 

FIG. 14 is a flow chart of a method 1070 for generating control signals for tactile sensation generators. Namely, it is 
a flow chart that illustrates the processing step of 1070 in FIG. 10. Method 1070 starts in step 1405 and proceeds to step 1410. 
where device values and device activity values are written to a digital control signal table £1510 shown in FIG, 15) in the RAM 
342 of the microcontroller 320. Namely, under the host dependent mode, the PORT A device value designates a specific 
numbered entry in an internal RAM based digital control signal table (illustrated in FIG. 15) that ultimately stores the PORT B 
device activity value. In this manner, an internal digital control signal table is maintained within the microcontroller 320 that 
holds ell of the digital control signal data that is generated by the host computer 102. 

The internal RAM based digital control signal table was initialized with zeros upon the last power on reset. 
Therefore, the default "device activity- value of each entry in the digital control signal table is a zero. The only event that can 
change the value of en entry in the digital control signal table is a valid digital control signal. The PORT A device value 
actually points to the numbered entry in the table that is to be changed. The PORT B activity value is the actual value that is 
inserted into the appropriate device entry in the digital control signal table. In other words, the PORT 8 value is put into the 
digital control signal table at the device entry pointed to by PORT A. These table updates occur in real time when the host 
computer 102 changes its digital output signal, by hardware interrupts triggered by interrupt driven input ports on the 
microcontroller 320, or by polling the input ports at frequent intervals as determined by the ROM code within the 
microcontroller 320. 
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various types of actuators can exists in many different sizes, with many different power requirements and operating ranges of 
power consumption for each implementation. In order to accommodate the wide range of electromechanical devices that can 
be controlled by the universal tactile feedback controller 1 10. each specific device type can impose limits on the power 
signals that it will accept. This is accomplished by reprogrammable device specific power output parameters 1520. Although 
the presently preferred embodiment uses three device specific power output parameters 1520 for each device, no specific 
limitation is to be inferred with regard to additional device specific power output parameters that may be useful for any given 
specific type of device or actuator that may be implemented by the system of the present invention. 

The first device specific power output parameter 1520 is determined by the main power supply voltage in use by the 
universal tactile feedback controller 1 10. and the power supply range that is appropriate for any given tactile sensation 
actuator 501. In order to tailor the power supply voltage so that it becomes appropriate for any given device, a 'duty cycle" 
power output parameter is used. For example, if the main power supply applied to a given device specific transistor switch 
circuit 2551-2558 (see FIG. 25) is 20 volts, and a specific tactile sensation actuator 501 that is to be driven by that transistor 
switch circuit 2551-2558 has been rated for a 12 volt power supply, a device specific power output "duty cycle" parameter can 
scale the provided device activity value to 60% of its original value before inserting it within the appropriate device entry in 
the PWM control signal table 1530. This will effectively create an average maximum power level of 12 volts, which is the 
rated power range for the tactile sensation actuator in question. By multiplying any given device activity value by a device ' 
specific "duty cycle" power output parameter 1520 (e.g.. a number between 0.00 and 1.00 in 0.03 increments), the universal 
tactile feedback controller 1 10 can use one power supply to support many different devices. Furthermore, the "duty cycle- 
can be set above 100%. to increase the power to any given tactile sensation actuator when that device is operating at less 
than the actual provided voltage (e.g.. you can not convert a 20 volt signal into a 40 volt signal by setting its duty cycle at 
200%). Allowing device specific duty cycle parameters can reduce the complexity and cost of the universal tactile feedback 
system 100 by allowing a single main power supply to support the individual power requirements of many different devices. 
However, the presently preferred embodiment makes no exclusion to using individual power supplies or regulated voltage 
' lines for each device that may be implemented by the present invention. In fact, the presently preferred embodiment uses 
two voltage sources in order to limit reliance on "duty cycle" parameter implementation. If a main power supply voltage of 20 
volts was being used to drive a tactile sensation actuator 501 with a maximum operating voltage of 5 volts, that device would 
have to use a 25% duty cycle parameter. Although this setting can be used, it would effectively reduce the maximum 
possible pulse width "ON" time to no more than >/. of its normal "ON" time at a 100% duty cycle. This may create "choppy" 
actuation within the actuator, as it would be receiving 20 volts for 25% of the time, and 0 volts for 75% of the time, for a PWM 
average of 5 volts. A better implementation would be a supply voltage of 10 volts at 50% duty cycle, which is why the 
presently preferred embodiment incorporates just such a second voltage line. 

The second device specific power output parameter 1520 is determined by the user's personal intensity preferences 
wrth regard to the desired intensity that is to be generated by any given tactile sensation actuator 501. Due to the different 
types and numbers of tactile sensation actuators that can be simultaneously driven by the universal tactile feedback controller 
110. the user may desire to individually reduce or increase the tactile feedback generated by any given actuator. Although the 
"duty cycle" parameter sets the operating range of voltage that can be applied to any given actuator, the duty cycle setting is 
determined solely by the power requirements of a specific actuator. The "personal intensity preference" device specific 
parameter is determined solely by the user's personal preference with regard to the tactile feedback produced by any given 
specific tactile sensation actuator 501. This parameter is implemented in a similar way to the duty cycle parameter, in that the 
dev,ce activity value is multiplied by the appropriate device specific intensity parameter (e.g.. a number between 0.00 and 
2.00 in 0.03 increments). 

The third device specific power output parameter 1520 is a "minimum activation value" which determines the 
activity threshold below which any given device will remain off. In the presently preferred embodiment, the minimum 
activation value parameter is not applied to non-zero device activity values, as non-zero device activity values necessarily 
mean that a given device is currently under direct digital control. If a device has a zero device activity value in the digital 
control signal table 1510, then that device is being ignored by the host computer for as long as the zero activity value is 
present (e.g.. that device is in the "follow the master" mode). For example, imagine a device that has a minimum activation 
value of 70%. As long as the master device (device 0) activity value is less than 70% of the possible maximum value, the 
PWM value for that device in the PWM control signal table 403 will always be zero, and that device will remain OFF. If and 
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device code 9). Sending the single command pair "device 9, activity V (equivalent to PORT A 9. PORT B 1) will turn all such 
devices off, by loading each directly controlled device's digital control signal table 1510 activity entry with same activity value 
(PORT B=1) that was sent to device 9 (PORT A=9). The processing that accomplishes this occurs entirely within the 
microcontroller 320, and does not require any additional: digital control signal data from the host computer 102. 
5 FIG. 16 is a flow chart of the batch data transmission method used in step 1035 of FIG 10. Batch data transmissions 

are used to reprogram various operational parameters within the tactile feedback controller 110. The batch data transmission 
method is invoked by ,he method 1000 of FIG. 10 when a batch data transmission trigger is present on the digital input ports 
PORT A and PORT B. In the preferred embodiment, the batch data transmission trigger is compose* of two alternating strobe 
s,gnals that repeat four or more times. The first strobe signal is PORT A = 15, PORT B = 7, and the second strobe signal is 
10 PORT A » 15. PORT B = 8. Essentially. PORT A is set to the value 15, and PORT B alternates/strobes between the va.ues 7 
and 8. at an approximate minimum interval of 3 milliseconds. These strobe signals can be repeated as many times as 
necessary to ensure that they are received by the microcontroller 320. This batch data transmission trigger could be 
implemented in many other ways, however, while still achieving the same end, e.g.. activating the batch data transmission 
method's receive mode. 

15 Returning to FIG. 16. method 1600 starts in step 1605. and proceeds to step 1610. where method 1600 checks if all 

the required trigger strobes have been completed. If they have not been completed, step 1615 checks to see if the next 
trigger strobe timer has expired. This trigger strobe timer exists as a safety to make sure that each valid trigger strobe follows 
the pr,or strobe by no more than some maximum time frame, such as 0.200 seconds. If a trigger strobe stagnates or deviates 
from the expected sequence before i, completes the necessary strobe count, the trigger strobe counter is reset in step 1620 

M and subsequently returns to step 1630. This insures that the batch data transmission receive routine is not invoked un.ess a' 
v„,d tr.gger set is received in a timely fashion. If the trigger strobe time, has no. expired, the batch data transmission method 
contmues to wait (e.g.. does not reset the counter) for the next trigger strobe component in step 1625. and subsequently 
returns to the main software loop in step 1630. 

Alternatively, if the batch data transmission method 1600 determines in step 1610 that all .of the required trigger 
strobes have been received (typically 4 pairs of strobe triggers), the actual batch data transmission receive mode is entered in 
step 1635. 

In the preferred embodiment, the batch data transmission method is a one way communication. To ensure the 
vahduy of the data received, a robust lock step method is used. Although the preferred embodiment has implemented this 
.llustratrve approach, any data transmission method could equally be used in its place, provided the appropriate 
correspond^ method was implemented in the software that generates the actual data transmissions, and the ROM code 
w,thin the microconrroner 320 tha, receives those same data transmissions. The preferred embodiment makes no specific 
exc.us.on to using some other data transmission routine and/or the trigger that signifies the start of the communication 

Returmng to FIG. 16. each cycle through the batch data transmission receive mode begins at step 1665. by waiting 

35 slT W ° "IZl " P ° RT A ' S,ePS 1665 ^ 1670 ,096ther ViCld ^ end ' eSS ' OOP th " is broton when the externa. 
35 software sets PORT A equal to zero. After PORT A equals zero, the externa, software sets PORT B equa, to the va.ue i, wishes 

to transfer ,n step 1675. ,„ the meantime, steps 1680 and 1685 together yield an endless .oop that is only broken when PORT 
does not equal zero, .n this way; the externa, software can allow PORT B to stabilize before the externa, software transmits 

a non-zero PORT A va.ue. The next non-zero va.ue on PORT A may be the "end transmission" code, which the preferred 

40 IT 17 " ' end tr8nSmiSsi -" C ° d * is "*P "90 recognizes it. exits the data transmission receive 

mode ,n step 1660. and u.timately returns to the main software loop via step 1630. .f the end transmission code is no. 
present, the non-zero va.ue that appears on PORT A wi.. be a pointer for a permanently encoded table in the ROM of the 
microcontroller 320. This pointer determines which reprogrammable interna, parameter within the RAM of the 
microcontroller 320 wi.. be changed to the PORT B va.ue. This is H.ustrated in step 1655. In order to insure that the PORT B 
value . eg., for the parameter that is pointed to by PORT A. each parameter has interna, checks to make sure the PORT B 
value w,,. not cause undesirab.e operation if and when it is imp.emented. If the PORT B va.ue is i.lega, for the parame.er 
po.rrted to by PORT A. tha va.ue is rejected in step 1640. and the entire cycle begins again in step 1665. .f the PORT B va.ue is 
>ega. for the parameter pointed to by PORT A. the va.ue is accepted into .he designated parameter in step 1645. and the entire 
cyclet,eg,ns again in step 1665. In cases where the amount of reprogrammable parameters outnumbers the range of va.ues 
capable of being transmitted on PORT B (in this case. 4 bit PORT B can transmit va.ues 0-15. with 0 and 1 6 used to begin and 
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FIG. 18 is a flow chart of a "user intervention" method 1800 to trigger the batch data transmission method. Method 
1800 starts in step 1805 and proceeds to step 1810 where method 1800 loads the default settings from the default 
configuration file. Then, step 1820 presents a graphical user interface so the user can easily manipulate all of the 
configuration data. Included in this "manipulation of configuration data" is loading both specific and default configuration 
files. In order to load any given configuration file, the user will typically select the file from a directory listing, which can be 
browsed with a mouse or other pointing device. Loading a given configuration file, or changing any single configuration 
parameter, are both interpreted as changes in the configuration data in step 1830. While both versions 1700 and 1800 of the 
batch data transmission software application can transmit the complete configuration data set. the graphical user interface 
user intervention method 1800 can transmit individual parameters as they are manipulated by the user in step 1860. By 
transmitting changes in configuration data to the tactile feedback controller 110 as they occur in step 1860, the user can 
efficiently discover optimal specific configuration date settings while the tactile feedback system 100 is In use. This is 
especially useful for discovering the best audio analysis parameters. When the configuration data is acceptable, the user can 
save the current configuration data in step 1840. The method then saves the appropriate type of configuration file (default or 
application specific), creating new files when necessary in step 1870. The user can terminate the user intervention version 
1800 by using an exit option in step 18S0 to arrive at step 1875. 

When application specific configuration files are created for use with the host-independent audio analysis mode of 
operation, audio analysis calibration instructions are provided within the application specific configuration files. In order for 
the audio analysis mode to be most effective, the audio signal produced by the host computer 102 must be consistent with 
the audio signal that was used to set the audio analysis parameters that are contained within a given specific configuration 
file. This consistency between the audio signal from the host computer 102 and the audio signal that was used to set the 
audio analysis parameters is achieved with the host-independent audio analysis calibration routine 1900 of FIG. 19. 

Referring to FIG. 19. the calibration method 1900 begins with step 1905 and proceeds to step 1910. wherein the user 
loads the desired application specific configuration file with either batch data transmission software 1700,1600. In the case of 
the no user intervention version 1700. the provided audio analysis calibration instructions are displayed for the user on screen 
1740 (see FIG. 17). In the case of the user intervention version 1800. the provided audio analysis calibration instructions must 
be selected for display by selecting them from a graphical pull-down menu. In either case, the user takes note of the provided 
calibration instructions in step 1920. This can include printing the provided instructions. After the user has taken note of the 
calibration instructions, the user runs the desired application in step 1930. 

The calibration instructions were created, at some point in time, typically with the user intervention method 1800 of 
the batch data transmission software application. Within that method 1800, a text editor is provided so calibration instructions 
can be recorded. When an application specific audio analysis calibration file is being created, and the audio analysis settings 
are acceptable to the person creating the file, the calibration potentiometer (component part R8 of FIG. 6) within the variable 
gam pre-amplifier 420 of the analog audio signal pre-processing section would have been previously adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the person creating the configuration file. The calibration potentiometer adjusts the signe! strength of the audio 
s.gnal such that the audio signal is neither too weak, nor too strong. When the audio analysis parameters are yielding good 
results, the person creating the calibration instructions looks to find a relatively common sound effect occurring within the 
s,mulet,on. When the person who is creating the calibration instructions hears a common sound effect, they observe the 
status of the LEOs within the system analysis display. Within the calibration instructions, they describe what common sound 
effect to listen for. and the number of LEDs on the system analysis display that are illuminated in response to the common 
sound effect (when the calibration potentiometer is properly set). 

Referring again to FIG. 19. the user waits until the desired application is generating the common sound effect thai 
was specified in the calibration instructions. When the specified sound effect is heard in step 1940. the user adjusts the 
calibration potentiometer (via knob 2430 of FIG. 24) until the LEOs within the system analysis display appear approximately as 
specrfied within the calibration instructions. When the LEDs within ,he system analysis display 370 appear approximately es 
specfied in the calibration instructions, indicated by step 1950. it means ,he audio signal generated by the host computer 102 
.s occurring a, the same approximate amplitude as the audio signal that was used to set the application specific audio analysis 
parameters: Once the audio signal from the host computer 102 is an approximate match to the original audio signal that was 
used to set the audio analysis parameters, the tactile feedback resulting from the audio analysis mode of operation will be 
substantially similar to the results perceived by the person who created the corresponding specific configuration file. In other 
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2450. and the LED display 370) allows important values to be manipulated directly from the tactile feedback controller 1 1 0 
itself, without external software running. Although the preferred embodiment has implemented these three switches, the 
present invention makes no limitation on how these switches can be implemented, if at all. Furthermore, additional switches 
may prove useful, end no specific implementation is declared to limit some other set of switches; or lack thereof. This set of 
hardware switch multiplexer method 2100 repeats steps 2110-2130. 

FIG. 25 is a functional block diagram of both the multiple independent PWM control signal generation component 
2504. and the PWM outputs 2540 of microcontroller 320. Each of the eight individual PWM independent control signal output 
pins 2541-2548 renders a PWM signal as dictated by its corresponding value in the multiple independent PWM control signal 
table. Each ofthese independent PWM output signals 2541-2548 controls a corresponding independent transistor switch 
circuit 2551-2558. The eight transistor switch circuits 2551-2558 together comprise the transistor switch circuits 360 
component of FIG. 3. Each microcontroller PWM output pin 2541-2548 is used by one transistor switch circuit 2551-2558 to 
turn on and off one or more tactile sensation actuators 501 within some independent tactile sensation generator (depicted as 
502. 503. 504). A given transistor switch circuit 2551-2558, in response to the output of its corresponding PWM output pin 
2541-2548, becomes activated, e.g., conducts current, such that the appropriate transistor switch circuit 2551-2556, once 
activated/allows current to pass through one or more actuators 501 to ground. In response, the actuators 501, e.g., DC 
motors with offset weights attached to their shafts, vibrate. As a PWM signal 2541-2548 that drives a DC motor increases its 
pulse width, the DC motor receives more current and spins faster, thereby yielding more powerful tactile sensation (e.g., 
vibration). Although the PWM output signals 2541-2548 provide a wide range of pulse widths, some actuators 501 (such as 
solenoids) may require only a digital type signal composed of two pulse widths: ON (e.g., 100% pulse width), and OFF (0% 
pulse width), which correspond to binary 1 and binary 0, respectively. In such a case, the PWM output signals can be limited 
accordingly, when necessary. Furthermore, the microcontroller 320 does not necessarily have to use the Pulse Width 
Modulation technique to control the transistors 2550 and actuators 501 it controls. Many other techniques can readily be 
implemented by those skilled in the art. 

hi the presently preferred embodiment, each single tactile feedback controller 1 10 provides eight independent 
outputs 2541-2548 that are driven in the previously described manner. However, there is no specific limitation imposed on 
how many such outputs are to be provided within any single tactile feedback controller 1 10. The only limiting factor is the 
number of I/O pins available on the microcontroller 320. Furthermore, many microcontrollers 320 can be working in parallel 
to provide as many I/O pins as are necessary to sustain any imagined implementation. Additionally, many tactile feedback 
controller 110 units can be daisy chained together, theoretically allowing as many tactile feedback controller 110 units to 
provide as many desired outputs as the electrical properties of the connections in the host computer 102 allow, until the total 
resistance and capacitance of the cables in such a configuration prohibitively degrade the transmission of that information. 
Even ,n such a ease, analog and digital signal hubs can be used to boost the signals carried over the connections. 

Ultimately, the PWM signals 2541-2548 that control the outputs from the transistor switch circuits 2551-2558 can be 
used to control any electromechanical device. Each transistor switch circuit 2551-2558 can use its own power supply and 
tranwstor type that is appropriate for the actuator or actuators that it is intended to drive. There should be no inferred 
limitation regarding the power consumption of any given actuator based upon the PWM signal 2541-2548 that controls it 
However, for simplicity, this disclosure generally implies DC motors with offset weights for its tactile sensation actuators 501 
As a PWM signal 2541-2548 that drives * DC motor increases its pulse width, the DC motor receives more current and spins 
fester, thereby yielding more powerful tactile sensation (e.g., vibration). 

The illustrated independent tactile sensation generators 502. 503, 504 can contain one or more independent tactile 
sensat.cn actuators 501. with each independent tactile sensation actuator 50! containing one or more individual actuators 
working m series or parallel. For example, independent tactile sensation generator 502 contains one set of tacti.e sensation 
actuators 501 wh.cn responds to one transistor switch circuit 2551. Independent tactile sensation generator 503 contains 
three sets of tactile sensation actuators 501 which independently respond to three transistor switch circuits 2552 2553 2554 
Independent tactile sensation generator 504 contains four sets of tactile sensation actuators 501 which independently respond 
to four transistor switch circuits 2555.2556.2557,2558. Each tactile sensation actuator 501 can be composed of many 
-nd,v,dual actuators that ere wired in series or par.Oel. that function as a single tactile sensation actuator by responding to the 
same PWM s.gnal. Ultimately, tactile sensation actuators 501 can be arranged in any number and configuration, with one or 
more tactHe sensrtion actuators 501 existing within one or more independent tactile sensation generators 502. 503. 504. 460 
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where this device is ignored by the host computer 102. the appropriate -minimum activation value" power output parameter 
can be set. such that this device only produces tactile sensation upon a crash event, for example. In this way. the illusion of 
restraint by a seat belt or safety harness can be produced. 

In FIGs. 27-28. both the tactile sensation actuator(s) for the left pedal on a rudder control 550. and the tactile 
sensation actuator(s) for the right pedal on a rudder control 560. together comprise a pair of independent tactile sensation 
generators that can be affixed to or embedded within both pedals on a rudder pedal unit. Generally, these actuators may be 
attached to pre-existing rudder pedal units, or may be embedded within the plastic or metal structure that comprises the 
rudder pedals during their manufacture. In one implementation, vibratory actuators are embedded within corresponding 
plastic pedal overlays, such that when the plastic overlays are laid on top of the existing foot pedals, and affixed in place with 
hook and loop' fasteners or two sided adhesive foam tape (or some other readily available attachment means), the new 
surfaces of the foot pedals contain the tactile sensation actuators. In another implementation, tactile sensation actuators are 
affixed to the bottom of the existing foot pedals, with hook and loop fasteners or two sided adhesive foam tape if there is 
sufficient spate for the actuators beneath the pedals. These approaches are illustrated leter in this disclosure. In addition to 
eltowmg specific tactile sensations to be perceived via the rudder pedal control input device, the rudder pedal unit will be 
afforded the illusion that i, is affixed to the same structure to which the seating unit is affixed. This begins to provide the - 
.Huston that there is a continuity of structure among the disparate contro. input devices that is important for suspending the 
disbelief of the simulation user. 

In FIG. 26A. the tactile sensation actuator(s) for a stand a.one throttle and weapons controller 530 will generally be 
compnsed of two possible forms. In the preferred illustrative form, a vibratory actuator can be attached to outer side of the 
throttle handle with hook and loop fasteners or two sided adhesive foam tape (or some other readily available attachment 
means), such that the actuator is substantially out of the way. and therefore will not interfere with the motion of the throttle 
body or the ergonomics of the throttle handle. In a second illustrative form, small vibratory actuators can be affixed to or 
embedded within the throttle's handle, such that the hand of the user, in holding the throttle, wil. come into direct or indirect 
contact with these small vibratory motors. If these motors are attached to the outer surface of the throttle handle, they must 
be small enough to not substantially disrupt the ergonomics of the throttle handle. A preferable location would be the 
underside (bottom) of the throttle handle. They may be attached in a temporary fashion via small elastic straps, or they may 
be embedded within a small plastic housing that is specifical.y designed ,o fit precisely upon the surface of a specific location 
of a specific throttle hand.e. Alternatively, small motors may be inserted into the palm area of a padded glove that is to be 
worn by the user. In another illustrative form, larger actuators can be affixed to the base of the throttle unit, by Velcro or two 
s,ded adhesive foam tape, which will generally alieviate possible size and ergonomic restraints. Larger actuators can be more 
powerful, and therefore, will vibrate the handle of the throttle by sympathetic vibration. Additionally, both of these 
implementations of actuators may be used simultaneously. 

The tactile sensation actuator(s) for a flight contro. joystick 540 are imp.emented in a similar fashion to the actuators for the 

throttle and weapons controfler 530. ,n the preferred iHustra.ive form, vibratory actuators can be affixed to or embedded 

w,th,n the .oystick's hand.e. such that the hand of the user, in holding the joystick, will come into direct or indirect contact 

wth these v.bretory motor, If these motors are attached to the outer surface of the joystick handle, they must be small 
enough t0 not substentiaIIy disrup , the ergonom . cs of jeystick hflndie a read;iy 8vajiabje so|ui;on ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

motors, typ.ca.ry used as vibrators for pocket size pagers. These micro-motors can be mounted to the palm side of the 
foysfck hand*. The actuators may be attached in a temporary fashion via smal. elastic straps, or they may be embedded 
w,th,n a smai. ptastic template/housing that is specifica.ly designed to fit upon the redely flat surface of the palm area of a 
.oystK* handle. Many force-feedback joysticks have optical sensors on the joystick hand.e to determine when the joystick is 
bamg held. In these cases, the template must accommodate the optica, sensor, by being made of transparent plastic or by 
proving an appropriate hole, such that light can strike the optica, sensor when the joystick handle is not being held 
Alternately, small motors may be inserted into the palm area of a padded glove that is to be worn by the user. In a second 
^stratrve form, a vibratory actuator can be attached to .ower side of the joystick hand.e opposite the user's pa.m. with Ve.cro 
hook and loop fasteners or two sided adhesive foam strips, such that the actuator is substantially out of the way. and 
therefore will no, interfere with the motion of the joystick or the ergonomics of the joystick handle. If sufficient room does not 
ex,s, ,n «h,s location, the very top of the joystick usually has sufficient area to attach an actuator. However, this area is more 
consprcuous. and therefore, the size end shape of the actuator housing may be especially limited by aesthetic considerations. 
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the driving simulation user will benefit from the illusion that these disparate devices are all attached to the same physical 
structure. 

In FIG. 26D. the first person perspective open-body combat game, the central tactile feedback device is a vest-based 
tactile sensation generator 595. This vest-based tactile sensation generator can apply localized tactile sensation, typically via 
5 vibratory and solenoid based actuators, to many areas around the game player's torso. In this manner, environmental stimuli 
<e.g. ; bullet strikes, weapon strikes, energy fields, and so on> can be rendered in a directional manner. This can provide the 
game user with information regarding the location of the source, and the strength and direction of the attacks or stimuli. FIG. 
39 illustrates a front and side view of a vest-based tactile sensation generator, respectively. U.S. Patent 5,565,840 Tactile 
Sensation Generator" is such a device. The vest-based tactile sensation generator 595 has additional uses as well. In vehicle 

10 simulation scenarios, such as those illustrated in FIGs. 27-29; the vest based tactile sensation generator 595 can render 
directional G forces during vehicle maneuvering. FIG. 26D also includes a tactile feedback seating unit 510 as previously 
described. As games and simulations get more complex, it is becoming more common to have games where the mode of 
transportation changes from a simulated character who is walking, running, or otherwise navigating through the simulated 
environment, who then jumps into some available vehicle, and then proceeds to drive the vehicle. In this case, the tactile 

15 feedback seating unit 510 can generate appropriate tactile feedback as necessary. Therefore, in many cases, the vest-based 
tactile sensation generator 595 and the tactile feedback seating unit 510 can work interchangeably, or simultaneously, in a 
synergistic fashion. 

The number of control input devices that can be used to control any given first person perspective shooter are as 
numerous as the types of controllers that exist in the marketplace. Joysticks. 360 degree spin controllers, gamepads, mice, 
20 trackballs, light guns, and 3D controllers, are some of the types of controllers that are available. In FIG. 26D. for simplicity, the 
peripheral tactile sensation actuators are described by the human appendage they are intended for. The tactile sensation 
actuator for the left hand 590 and right hand 591 can exist within the appropriate device or devices, within a pair of gloves 
worn by the user, or can be attached to the appropriate device or devices with elastic straps. The tactile sensation actuators 
for the left foot 592 and right foot S93 can be worn by the user via elastic straps, or, where applicable, can be attached to or 
25 embedded within the appropriate control input device or devices. 

Generally, all of the peripheral tactile sensation actuators of FIGs. 27-30 ere vibratory motors enclosed in plastic 
housings that have some simple attachment means for attaching the vibratory motors to a given control input device. The 
vbrafon produced by any given motor can effectively transmit through its hard plastic housing and the attachment means 
ult.mately causing vibration within the attached control input device. The size and shape of the motor and its plastic housing 
JU are determmed by the control input device they are meant to be attached to. The attachment means is most often hook and 
loop fasteners, although many other attachment means are readily avertable. In most cases, a peripheral tactile sensation 
actuator will be comprised of a DC motor with an offset weight on its shaft, a capacitor and diode across the motor s 
terrrunals. wfth a four to eight foot power distribution cable, that ends in some appropriate power connector. The e.ectronic 
apparatus wrthin each actuator is very simple, and the housing and attachment means can be readily adapted to 
d5 accommodate any given device. A.I four scenarios depicted in FIGs. 27-30. and the tactile sensation apparatus within those 
scenar.os. are i.lusuative. The provided scenarios should not be interpreted to imply any specific Iimitations on possible 
tactile sensation actuators, tactile sensation generators, and the control input devices that they are applied to or embedded 
within. 

In FIGs. 27-30. the tactile feedback seating unit 510 is a semi-rigid flexible foam structure, sealed with a cloth or vinyl 
*U layer, wrth a leg portion and a back portion, substantially shaped to easity rest upon any given seat, with a plurality of 
actuators embedded within the foam structure, such that the actuators in the pad produce localized vibration. These 
actuators ere teld out in sevef8 , iftdepen(Jent Mnes ^ ^ ^ pf£>viding fl )eft |gg ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tactrfe sensation generator, and a back tactile sensation generator (which may itself be divided into left back and right back 
tacble sensatton generators), such that these Independent tactile sensation generators exist within the single tactile feedback 
4E> seating un,t 510. Furthermore, each tactile sensation generator zone within the seat may itself be made up of one or more 
tact.le sensation actuators 501. Illustrative examp.es regarding tactile feedback seating units are depicted in FIGs. 31-33. 

In FIG. 27A, the tactile feedback seating unit 510 is composed of a semi-rigid flexible team structure 512 within 
which s* actuators 501 are embedded. The embedded actuators are arranged into three pairs, providing a back tactile 
sensafon generator zone containing two actuators connected to power distribution line 461. a left leg tactile sensation 
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together to solidly seal the motor within the housing 800. In FIG. 29fc\ a solenoid 820 uses its plunger 822 to strike the 
housing 800 when the solenoid is energized by its power distribution cable 460. A return spring 824, and a spring restraint 
pin 826 (or equivalent) force the plunger 822 to return to its initial position when the solenoid is de-energized. In other 
implementations, the solenoid plunger can actuate a lever that pushes through an opening in the housing 800, such that the 
5 lever can strike an object outside of the plastic housing 800. Generally, any number of applications can be derived from the 
productivity of motors 810 and/or solenoids 820. The activity of any given motor or solenoid can effectively transmit through 
its hard plastic housing and an attachment means, ultimately causing sympathetic vibration or other tactile event within the 
attached control input device. The size and shape of the motor 810 and/or solenoid 620, and the plastic housing 800, are 
determined by the control input device they are meant to be attached to, and the desired effect. In any case, the housing 800 

10 is attached to the desired control input device by some attachment means. 

In FIG. 30A. the housing 800 has an attachment means of a two-sided adhesive strip 830. In FIG. 30B. the housing 
800 has an attachment means of two corresponding halves of hook and loop fasteners. Typically, the hook half 840 of the 
attachment means is attached to the housing 800, and the loop half 842 of the attachment means is attached to the desired 
control input device. This yields a less permanent attachment means than two sided adhesive strips. In FIG. 30C, the loop 

15 fastener 842 is not attached to the desired control input device, but is instead attached to one end of a strap 841 of elastic 
fabric, non-elastic fabric, rubber, or some other material. The other end of the strap 841 is permanently attached to the 
housing 800. This allows the strap 841 to hold the housing 800 tightly against the desired control input device. This solution 
is the least permanent attachment means. 

The attachment means is most often the hook and loop fasteners of FIG. 30B. although many other attachment 
20 means are readily available and can be substituted as 'necessary. Genera.ly. a peripheral tactile sensation generator will be 
comprised of a DC motor with an offset weight on its shaft, all within a plastic housing, with an eight to ten foot power 
distribution cable 460. that ends in some appropriate power connector for the power jacks illustrated in FIG. 26. Essentially, 
the electronic apparatus within each peripheral tactile sensation generator is very simple, and the housing and attachment 
means can be readily adapted to accommodate any given device: All four scenarios depicted in FIGs. 27-30, and the tactile 
25 sensation apparatus within those scenarios, are illustrative. The provided scenarios should not be interpreted to imply any 
specific limitations on possible tactile sensation actuators, tactile sensation generators, and the control input devices that they 
are applied to or embedded within. 

In FIG. 26A. the tactile sensation actuators) for a stand alone throttle and weapons controller 530 will generally be 
comprised of two possible forms. In the preferred form, small vibratory actuators can be affixed to or embedded within the 
,hr0tt ' e ' S h8nd ' e - SUCh that ,he h8nd of the in Elding the throttle, will come into direct or indirect contact with these 
small vibratory motors. In one illustrative form, a vibratory actuator can be attached to outer side of the throttle handle with 
hook and loop fasteners or two sided adhesive foam tape (or some other readily available attachment means), such that the 
actuator is substantially out of the way. and therefore will not interfere with the motion of the throttle body or the ergonomics 
of the throttle handle. This is illustrated in FIGs. 45-52. 
35 FIG. 31A is a rear side view of a center-mounted throttle. FIG. 31B is a top down view of a center- mounted throttle. 

FIG. 31C depots a throttle tactile sensation generator 530 attached to the outer side of the throttle handle with the attachment 
means of FIG. 30B. such that when the throttle is moved through its range of motion, the tactile sensation generator 530 does 
not mterfere with the motion of the throttle or the ergonomics of the throttle handle. FIG. 31 D is a top down view of the 
apparatus of FIG. 31C. showing the position of the throttle tactile sensation generator 530. FIG. 31E is 8 rear side view of a 
40 surmounted throttle. FIG. 31F is a top down view of a side-mounted throttle. FIG. 31 G depicts a throttle tactile sensation 
generator 530 attached to the outer side of the throttle handle with the attachment means of FIG. 30B. such that when the 
throttle * moved through its range of motion, the tactile sensation generator 530 does not interfere with the motion of the 
throttle or the ergonomics of the throttle handle. FIG. 31H is a top down view of the apparatus of FIG. 31G. showing the 
pos rt K,n of the throttle tactile sensation generator 530. m the case of the illustrated throttle tactile sensation generator 530 of 
FIGs. 47, 48. 51. and 52. power distribution cable 465 is used to power the illustrated tactile sensation generator. 

The most preferable solution for the placement of the throttle tactile sensation generators, however, is inside the 
throttle handle itself at the point of manufacture. This will make the tactile sensation generators invisible. If implemented at 
the pomt of manufacture, a small housing for the actuator can be molded directly into the structure of the throttle handle, 
auch that the actuator can be readily affixed to the inside surface of the thrott.e handle. If implemented as an after market 
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control input devices that they are applied to. In a preferred implementation, the tactile sensation generators for the steering 
wheel 570 are attached to one or more of the spokes that connect the steering wheel to its hub. as depicted in FIGs. 69-72. 

FIG. 35A is a front view of a steering wheel. FIG. 35B is a side view of a steering wheel. FIG. 35C is a front view of a 
steering wheel, with tactile sensation generator 570 attached to one spoke on the steering wheel with the attachment means 
of FIG. 30C. FIG. 35D is a side view of the apparatus of FIG. 35C. In this way. the activity of the tactile sensation generator 
can propagate through the steering wheel: In another implementation, the tactile sensation generator housing of the steering 
wheel tactile sensation generator 570 can be implemented as a two pert housing, the two parts of which sandwich a given 
steering wheel spoke, with one of the two parts containing a vibratory motor. The two parts can be-fastened together with 
screws end screw receptacles, or with some commonly implemented equivalent, such as nuts and bolts or mating snap 
connectors. These connectors could be made to specifically match any given specific steering wheel spoke design, or can be 
implemented as a general purpose attachment In other possible implementations, tactile sensation- generators could be 
mounted on the center hub of the steering wheel, or within the steering wheel itself. Additionally, small motors may be 
inserted into the palm area of a pair of padded driving gloves that are worn by the user. 

Referring again to FIG. 26C. tactile sensation generators are mounted to the pedal base unit 580. thereby simulating 
vibration that would normally be felt through the flbor of the vehicle. Essentially, a vibratory actuator within a plastic housing 
can be attached to the pedal base unit with Velcro hook and loop fasteners or two sided adhesive foam tape. One or more 
actuators can be used as desired. Tactile sensation actuators can be implemented upon the provided pedals that protrude 
from the base of the pedal unit, such as gas. brake, and clutch pedals 585. Brake pedal actuator(s) can simulate such things 
as braking resistance, wheel lock-up. and enti-lock brakes, with vibratory motors or solenoids, or both. Clutch pedal 
actuator(s) can simulate such things as clutch slippage and poorly timed shifts in a similar manner. These items are illustrated 
iin FIGs. 73-76. 

FIG. 36A is a top down view of a pedal unit control input device. FIG. 36B is a right side view of a pedal unit control 
input device. FIG. 36C is a top down view of a pedal unit control input device, with a pedal base tactile sensation generator 
580 attached to the base of the pedal unit, and a brake pedal tactile sensation generator 585 attached to the brake pedal. FIG. 
36D is a side view of the apparatus of FIG. 36C. In FIGs. 75 and 76. the attachment means is that of FIG. 308. while power 
distribution cable 468 powers the pedal unit tactile sensation generator 580, and power distribution cable 466 powers the 
brake pedal unit tactile sensation generator 585. In the brake pedal tactile sensation generator 585, a solenoid (see FIG. 29E) 
and/or a vibratory motor (see FIG. 29C) can be used. 

Referring again to FIG. 26C. a tactile sensation actuator is embedded within the shift knob itself 575. when possible. 
FIG. 37A is a side view of a shift knob upon a shaft. FIG. 37B is a shift knob tactile sensation generator 575. comprised of a 
hous,ng with two halves 575A and 575B. such that the two halves can accommodate a vibratory motor (see FIG. 29C). A 
horizontal tightening screw 576 can be tightened such that the shift knob tactile sensation generator 575 becomes firmly 
attached to the shaft 577. Power distribution cable 465 powers the vibratory motor within the shift knob tactile sensation 
generator 575. FIG. 37C is equivalent to FIG. 37B in all respects, except that a solenoid (see FIG. 29E) is also contained within 
the shrft knob tactile sensation generator 575. The solenoid is powered by some power distribution cable 460. In FIG. 37D. a 
dense foam insert 578 lines the interior of the shift knob, such that the shift knob can be twisted upon shafts of varying 
diameters, and generally remain firmly upon the shaft 577 until twisted off. 

Ultimately, in the typical driving simulation scenario depicted in FIG. 26C. comprised of a steering wheel, 
transmission shift knob, and floor pedal base with individually functioning pedals, where tactile sensation actuators are 
d*tnbuted throughout these disparate control input devices 570.575.580.585. and simultaneously within a seating unit 510 
and . chest harness 520. or some subset thereof, the simulation user will be exposed to tactile sensations that help to 
convince his or her senses that the simulation is real. Furthermore, due to the substantially unified manner of operation these 
d«parate tactile feedback devices, the driving simulation user will benefit from the illusion that these disparate devices are all 
attached to the same physical structure. 

In FIG. 26D, the first person perspective open-body combat game, the central tactile feedback device is a vest-based 
tact,le sensation generator 595. One very common control input device used for 1- person perspective combat games, and 
for most console games, is a hand-held game pad. FIG. 38A depicts a front view of an illustrative hand-held control input 
dev.ce. FIG. 38B is the back of the controller of FIG. 38A. Vibratory motors and/or solenoids can be attached to the hand-held 
game pad as depicted in FIGs. 83 and 84. In FIG. 38C, a vibratory tactile sensation generator 590 is attached to the back of the 
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where said first portion interfits with a back portion of a chair and said second portion interfits with a seat portion of 

a chair. 

13. The apparatus of claim 1 1 wherein said flexible pad is affixed to a stationary seating system. 

14. The apparatus of claim 1 1 wherein each actuator in said plurality of actuators is an electric motor having a shaft with 
an offset weight attached thereto. 

15. The apparatus of claim 14 wherein each of said electric motors is enclosed in a housing. 

16. The apparatus of daim 15 wherein each of said electric motors is embedded in said flexible pad and a covering 
material is affixed to a surface of the flexible pad where each of said electric motors is sealed within said flexible pad by said 
covering material. 

17. The apparatus of claim 1 1 wherein each actuator in said plurality of actuators in independently activated. 

18. The apparatus of claim 1 1 wherein said plurality of actuators are organized into groups and each of said groups is 
independently activated. 

19. The apparatus of claim 1 1 wherein said flexible pad is substantially shaped as a motorcycle seat. .' 

20. The apparatus of claim 1 wherein said plurality of actuators are activated as a unified whole. 

21. The apparatus of claim 1 1 wherein said plurality of actuators are activated as a unified whole. 

22. The apparatus of claim 12 wherein said control circuit comprises: 

an audio signal processor for processing said audio signal and generating a processed signal; and 
a control signal generator, coupled to said audio signal processor, for generating, in response to said processed 
signal, said control signal. 

23. The apparatus of claim 22 wherein said audio signal processor comprises : 
an analog pre-processing section; and 

a digital post-processing section. 

24. The apparatus of claim 23 wherein said digital post-processing section comprises: 

a reconfigurable algorithm that can mathematically manipulate the digitized audio signal based upon 
reprogrammable parameters. 

25. The apparatus of claim 23 wherein said analog pre-processing section comprises: 

frequency filters to separate frequency components from the audio signal, whereupon each frequency so separated 
is converted into digital data via an ADC. 

26. Apparatus for receiving a signal from a host computer for generating a control signal for a plurality of tactile 
sensation generators comprising: 

8 processor for processing said signal from the host computer to produce a master control signal, where said 
master control signal is used to derive one or more control signals to activate the tactile sensation generators. 



27. The 



apparatus of claim 1. wherein one of said tactile sensation generators is a shift knob. 
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